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of the Library will be found below, under the Collections of that
Department (pp. 240-48).
The first printed books to be acquired by an English sovereign
appear to be a long series of copies on vellum of books printed at
Paris by Antoine Vemrd. They were bound in crimson vellum
(renewed in modern times) of the sort alluded to by Lcland when
he snid that "unless trueth be delicately clothed yn purpule her
written verities can scant find a reader." They have often been spoken
of as a treasure; but in their own time they were merely cheap imita-
tions of French illuminated M8S., with the woodcuts smothered in
coarse colour, such as an economical king like Henry VII would
naturally prefer. His successors up to James I collected comparatively
few printed books, but many of those that did enter the Royal Library
in the sixteenth century are bound in fine armorial bindings, and some
bear personal notes of great interest. Paul Hent'/ner, who visited
Whitehall in 1598, noted in his Itinerary that Queen Elizabeth had
many books finely bound in embroidery and jewelled bindings.
Henry VIII, who during his elder brother's lifetime had been trained
for the Church, with a view to an Archbishopric, had a number of
standard books of value in theology and common law. One of these,
August!nus de Ancona, Sumnm dc potestatc ecclesiastics (Cologne,
1475; LB. 3131), bears notes in the King's hand showing close
study. Apparently at the time of the Divorce he turned to his books
again; for many of the sections marked have relevance to the Pope's
powers of dispensation and the like; and on that dealing with dis-
pensation for marrying more than one wife, against the sentence in
the text "Est dicendum quod plurcs uxores habere non fuit contra
naturam in antiquis patribus" he commented succinctly, *'Ergo nee
in nobiV
Strype's statement in his Memorials of Cranmer^ that Martin
Bucer's library was bought for Edward VI appears to be unfounded.
Such an action would have been far from characteristic of the Pro-
tector Somerset.
James I, as befitted a scholar, made very large additions with the
aid of his librarian, Patrick Young* The greatest accession of his
reign was the purchase for Henry, Prince of Wales, of the library of